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VOL. XXXVIII. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


The annual gathering of this body is held 
near Mt. Palatine, in Putnam county, Ill. 
The meeting of Ministers and Elders con- 
vened on Seventh-day, the 10th of Ninth 
month. All the Representatives from the 
two Quarterly Meetings that constitute this 
Yearly Meeting, viz., Prairie Grove and Blue 
River, were in attendance. Beside these there 
were members of the Representative Com- 
mittees of New York, Indiana, Ohio, and, at 
a later session, of Philadelphia, present; 
other Friends from those meetings were also 
invited to seats with them. 
The reading of the Queries drew forth 
much counsel and admonition, especially that 
respecting the evidence given by ministers of 
Divine qualification in their communications, 
and that the rightly-qualified Elder should 
feel the baptizing power of the same Spirit 
to enable him properly to fulfill his duty, 
whether of advice, encouragement or caution. 
Ministers were advised to adhere closely to 
the pointings of the Light, to dwell in humil- 
ity and in humility to receive the advice of 
the Elders. 
Vocal supplication was offered with thanks- 
iving for our many temporal and spiritual 
Fleesings, and a desire that we might truly 
appreciate these blessings. 
he business was transacted with much love 
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‘*TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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and harmony, the general acknowledgment 
being, “ What a good, precious meeting we 
have had.” 

On Fourth-day this body met again, when 
the first exercise of the meeting was that the 
unkind criticisms that are sometines indulged 
in do not belong to the office of Elder, but 
that it is his office to sympathize with and 
give check, when necessary, in love and ten- 
derness. The appointment by Monthly Meet- 
ings does not confer the gift necessary to con- 
stitute a true Elder. Young ministers need 
judicious, kind, fostering care. The office, 
being important, it is necessary to seek for 
strength from above rightly to exercise it. 

Thomas Tomlinson thought the joint action 
of ministers and elders was necessary to increase 
the strength and usefulness of the body. Chris- 
tian love could not indulge in invidious criti- 
cism ; the Spirit of Christ will not divide. Those 
who have heavy burdens to bear need the 
consolation of friendly spirits. The Elders 
should go out in a missionary spirit amongst 
the flock, and gather the little ones in. 

It was said by another we should be so im- 
bued with the gospel spirit in family, in 
meeting and in social life, that our life will 
say to those who behold it, “Follow me as we 
are following Christ;” then each one would 

ather his sheaves and them home. 
any were aa wae this body had had its 
day, and should be done away with; but he 





only the old, 
“requisite to eldership, it is dependent on con- 
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thought it wasa necessary auxiliary. Our 
Society will never have that vitality it had 
in the beginning till we see in this belly not 
ut the young. Age is not 


dition of heart. 

It was further said our testimony was not 
only in favor of a free gospel ministry, but 
also a Divine qualification. We must watch 
closely our words, mind the monitions of 
Truth, and our rising up and sitting down 
will be rightly timed. We should recognize 
our high calling, for it is indeed a solemn, an 
awful call to present God’s Word to the peo- 
ple. If this feeling pervades our minds it 
will make our sermons more clear and effec- 
tive; if we crystallize in set forms, we die. 

Perry John ‘said we need to come in to 
true silence to obtain qualification for speak- 
ing. We should watch, as we would the 
needle of the compass, wait till it was settled 
before it would point true. If we do all this, 
we will not often stand in one another’s way. 

B. F. Nichols said his Heavenly Father 
showed him very clearly, when young, the 
right from the wrong; we should not live in 
the traditions of the past; the fresh manna 
it is that sustains life ; not to the aged alone 
has been entrusted the carrying of the ark. 

T. Foulke had often seen a large gift in 
the ministry with but small expression and a 
small gift sometimes accompanied by large 


ex i0n. 

W. Hutchinson impressively remarked, 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.” 

Under a sense of Divine favor, the meet- 
ing closed. 

he meetings for worship on First-day 
were large and interesting gatherings. Gos- 
pel exercises flowed freely, to the help and 
encouragement of many to whom the vocal 
ministry is seldom handed forth. The beau- 
tiful simplicity of our faith and the unfailing 
certainty of guidance into all truth, when 
yielding to the inspeaking Word, were ear- 
nestly presented and all were faithfully ex- 
horted to turn from a dependence upon that 
which is outward to the unfailing Source, 
which will be found sufficient in every time 
of need. 

Though the meeting is large, the number 
of members is smaller than usual, owing to 
the absence of many who usually attend 
from Iowa—drought and consequent failure 
of crops are said to be the cause. 

The meetings of the General Conference 
of First-day Schools have been of unusual 
interest, but there is only time to make men- 
tion thereof. This Yearly Meeting has taken 
held of the First-day School work, as a 
whole, with greater earnestness than is man- 


ifested in any of our other Yearly Meetings. 
The importance of training the children in 
the principles and practices of our profession 
is felt to be so great that every opening that 
gives promise of help in that direction is 
made available. 

A further account of the sessions of the 
Yearly Meeting will be furnished fora future 
number. R. 





Ir is daily life that tests us,—the manner 
of men we are. It is not our prayers, it is not 
our profession, but it is the tone of daily in- 
tercourse and conduct that decides how we 
stand..... The little homely graces; the 
cheerful, every-day amenities; the Christ 
spirit uttering itself not so much in conscious 
acts as in unconscious influence, not so much 
in deeds as in that subtle aroma which with- 
out name exudes from the saintly soul; to 
equals and inferiors, to agreeable and disa- 
greeable, to rich, poor, ignorant, to young, to 
old; bearing burdens, accepting crosses, seek- 
ing no great thing to do, content to put self 
by and be servant of the lowest,—these are 
fruits of one only root,—fruits that none may 
counterfeit.— Ware. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LET YOUR MODERATION BE KNOWN UNTO 
ALL MEN.” 
This reminder in the Scriptures of Truth is 
worthy of all acceptation, and accords with a 
Query in our excellent discipline: “Do Friends 





observe moderation and temperance on all oc-”™ 


casions?” If so,whether ye eat or drink or 
whatsoever ye do, all would be done to the 
glory of God and His creature man, abiding 
in his will and wisdom, would reap the true 
enjoyment of life instead of grasping for 
more than is meet, which brings with it 
trouble, perplexity and much anxious care. 

How many hours and days of wasted time 
may be numbered when we consider how 
short is our stay here upon earth. “For 
what is your life? It is even a vapor that 
aaeaenees for a little time and then van- 
isheth away.” “And what will it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?” 

Time is given for a wise and noble pur- 
pose, to prepare for endless bliss in the Hea-’ 
venly Father’s kingdom, where a mansion of 
rest awaits all who do justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly before God. 

Oh! that we, who profess to be guided by 
the Divine Spirit, may obey the injunction 
to seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, believing in the promise that 
all other things needful would be added. 

How beautiful to behold moderation in 
those who are thus concerned and who are 
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attentive to the limitations of Truth when en- 
gaged in the necessary provision for the 
‘things pertaining to this life. And though 
trials may come, as they do and will come, 
they will not disturb the peace of him whose 
mind is staid upon God, and whose building 
is upon the rock of Divine revelation, against 
which the storms and rain descend in vain. 
May the dear, precious youth of our day 
reflect on these things, taking heed to their 
steps that they slip not. Thus careful 
and watchful, the stream of life would be 
made to flow more smoothly, and, keeping in 
the pure love of God, they would know the 
Lord to be their Heavenly Shepherd, lead- 
ing them by the green pastures of life and 
beside the still waters, where they may feed 
, and drink and be refreshed and strengthened 
to raise the soul in an anthem of praise to 
God and good will to men, and realize the 
peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away. ReEBEcoA PRICE. 
Ninth mo, 3d, 1881. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDLY PAPERS, NO. 3. 
| Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting 


of Friends was held at Granville, Washing- 

ton co., N. Y., on the 31st of Eighth month. 

This Quarterly Meeting is composed of the 

Monthly Meetings of Easton, Saratoga, Gran- 

ville and Truy, and was formerly the two 
‘Quarterly Meetings of Easton and Saratoga, 
—<vhich were some years since united into one. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders, held 

on the afternoon of the 30th, was felt to be a 

f favored season. 

A large company of Friends and Friendly 
people gathered on the day of the business 
meeting, and the presence of so many young 
people was a noticeable and pleasant feature 
of the occasion. 

Most of the Monthly Meetings of this 
‘Quarter are held jointly, and at the close of 
the first meeting it was proposed, and united 
with, to hold this meeting in joint session. 

Margaretta Walton was in attendance with 
a minute of unity from her Meeting, accom- 
panied by her companions Mary Barnard 
and Abner Mitchell. Stimonson Powell and 
wife were also in attendance with a minute 
of unity from their home Meeting, also some 
other members of the New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, appointed to visit sub- 
ordinate Meetings. No business of general 
interest claimed the attention of the meeting. 

The public meeting, held the next day, was 
large and satisfactory. It was held one hour 
earlier than usuai in order to enable the 
visiting Friends in attendance to leave on the 
early afternoon trains. 


‘ 
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antly located in the village of Granviuc, is 
neatly painted white and has ample space 
about it, and the grounds are well-kept and 

resent an attractive appearance. The house 

as been thoroughly repaired and modern- 
ized, the high preacher's gallery removed, 
and it now has a platform one step raised 
across the end of the meeting-room, which is 
a very neat and pleasant one, and carpeted 
throughout. The polite attention given to 
the seating of the people as they entered (a 
young man acting as usher) was in pleasant 
contrast to the customary way of letting 
every one find their own seats. 

Altogether, the impression received by the 
visitor is that this meeting has kept pace with 
the spirit of the times, and is in harmony 
with Friends’ way of living and other sur- 
roundings, and the query is suggested, Do 
we not more fully and effectually bear a tes- 
timony in favor of plainness and simplicity 
by making such simplicity neat and attrac- 
tive, rather than by seeming neglect and in- 
difference leave our meeting-houses as the 
were a century ago, unpainted and forbid- 
ding in appearance? 

When these houses were built they were 
undoubtedly as good and ornamental even as 
the residences of the Friends attending the 
meetings. Now the different manner of build- 
ing, and the general use of paint, causes the 
unpainted structure to look dismal and un- 
sightly. 

We are, undoubtedly, more or less influ- 
enced by the character of our surroundings, 
and that which conduces to outward harmon 
helps us towards that harmony of soul which 
is essential in spiritual communion with our 
Heavenly Father. We have no right to re- 
ject any outward help, and whilst our de- 
pendence should in no wise be upon these, let 
us use everything which a loving Father has 
given us to promote His cause and invite to 
His companionship. R. 8. H. 
Chappaqua, Ninth mo. 15th, 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PRESIDENTS DEATH. 


“May the Lord help me to be resigned.” 
Can there be a sensitive heart at this serious 
juncture but what can and does feelingly 
respond to the pious, pathetic ejaculation of 
the aged mother when informed of the per- 
ilous condition of her son, the innocent suf- 
ferer from the rude attack of the assassin ? 
Now, that that valuable life is ended—its 
conflicts all terminated—there cannot be 
other than a deep feeling of sorrow, even as 
when a brother beloved is taken from us— 
and we need seek resignation to the sad be- 
hest. It is a bereavement that is made per- 


The meeting-house at Granville is pleas-|sonal to thousands in this and other lands. 
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Many, many hearts, through the long weeks 
of prostration and suffering, borne with such 
true courage and magnanimity, have become 
strongly and individually attached, who 
hitherto were strangers to the noble one 
whose life is an untimely sacrifice to the 
ambitions and the jealousies of evil doers. 

Surely all must mourn this early removal 
from earthly scenes and spheres of active 
work, which gave promise of so much use- 
fulness, and of a conscientious devotion to 
the best interests of our commonwealth, with 
the prospective view of the general welfare 
being wisely improved. These hopes are 
frustrated so far as his immediate agency 
can promote; but may we not hope a good 
seed is sown, a good work begun, which 
others may carry on? 

The integrity, the uprightness, the sim- 
plicity, the energy of character which marked 
our late President, with the evident reliance 
upon an overruling Providence to direct 
aright, to supply the needful wisdom and to 
sustain in all emergencies, are traits calcu- 
lated to stimulate survivors and to emulate 
his successors to “go and do likewise.” 

The bereavement, in all its aspects, is sad, 
indeed, to contemplate. For those of us who 
move in the more secluded walks of life 
there is sorrow unmeasured—for the calam- 
ity which is visited upon the country at 
large there is grief unutterable; yet amidst 
it all our sympathies turn most tenderly to 
the mother, the wife, the children of the 
affectionate son, husband and father. In the 
domestic domain surely his sterling virtues 
show most conspicuously, and there must 
the influence of his bright example ever 
linger. May the stricken family circle lean 
more and more upon the Strong Arm that 
ne’er was known to fail, and doubtless they 
will realize an answer to the reverent 
prayer, “May the Lord help me to be re- 
signed.” B. 

Ninth month 20th, 1881. 





From the Christian Union. 
THE PERPETUAL REVISION. 

When Lessing declared that if he could 
choose between truth and the search for it he 
would take the quest rather than the pos- 
session, he expressed a law which is written 
broadly across human life. The thirst of 
the soul for truth, the eager striving to dis- 
cover it, are more vital to the highest success 
of our present life than the attainment of 
the absolute truth would be. Even physical 
truth, which seems to have such clearly de- 
fined outlines and relations, deepens and 
broadens as one looks into it more searchingly; 
and while it eludes the mind draws it on step 
by step into an investigation that grows every 
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moment more vital and significant. The 
daisy which blossoms at your gate is readily 
analyzed by a little skill in botany, but when 
you ea separated petal, stamen, calyx and 
stem, and think you have mastered the 
whole truth of its common but beautiful life, 
follow the root into the soil and run over 
mentally the processes of its nourishment 
there, recall the ministry of atmosphere and 
moisture and sun to the little plant when: it 
reached the glory of its blossoming, and 
what a little way you have traveled toward 
the secret of the mystery of a common 
flower. 

Certain facts lie on the surface of things, 
are soon discovered and easily described ; 
but group them together and the whole 
straightway discloses some larger relation, 
and the mind is led on continually into out- 
looks upon life that grow more inspiring as 
they broaden, absolute truth receding and 
leading on, an invisible but an unfailing 
guide. The incessant, inevitable modification 
of old statements of fact and faith, which 
makes such painful demands upon the faith 
of those who live by the letter rather than 
by the spirit, is the natural result of this 
sublime provision for the soul of the truth- 
seeker. It is an unmistakable evidence of 
the unspeakable scope and blesseduess of our 
life that the truth which it has found only 
stimulates it onward toward the truth which 
it has still to find. All ages are not equally 


e 


fruitful in the discovery of great truths; 


and there are often barren periods when 
hearts sink and souls grow faint because 
what was once fresh and inspiring has been 
absorbed into life and has lost something of 
its sustaining power and no new revelation 
has come to take its place. So there are 
stages in the journey across the desert that 
are agonizing from heat, glare and thirst; 
but when the traveler is losing the memory 
of the last oasis, other palms lift their 
pe in the sultry air and another stream 
reaks from the burning soil. 

The perpetual revision of opinion, knowl- 
edge and faith which is the daily history of 
man’s mental and spiritual life, as it is of 
the mental and spiritual life of the race, is 
due as much to God’s greatness as to man’s. 
infirmity. The spiritual world is always® 
striving to make physical facts channels for 
its inflowing upon heart and brain, is always. 
flooding them with the light of a new inter- 
pretation, and so making them richer in the: 
treasury of knowledge. The facts of one 
generation are not quite the same to the 
next, for nature is all the time increasing 
their value and stamping them with the signs. 
of a higher coinage. Seetemnenta of belief,. 
systems of thought lose their hold on men. 


/ 
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not so much because men drift from them as 
because they are outgrown in the inevitable 
progression of divine revelation. No thought 
is ever generally abandoned until its vital 
power has been absorbed. If the truth were 
a small, finite thing it could be grasped, sys- 
tematized and expressed once for all; but 
just because itis born of God, and so bears 
thegimpress of the Divine nature, it is con- 
tinually disclosing itself anew through his- 
tory, nature and the individual soul, and 
compelling a perpetual revision and re-state- 
ment. That state of content and general 
acceptance of the old standards which is the 
dream of orthodoxy would make a period of 
pause and exhaustion; that state of ferment 
and inquiry which orthodoxy deplores as a 
decay of faith is unmistakable evidence that 
men are alive to the necessity of reconcile- 
ment between the mental and the moral life, 
that the highest aspirations have not lost 
their compelling power and that men are 
still asking with anxious hearts what they 
must do to be saved. It is not the period of 
revision but the age of general acceptance of 
the letter which is to be feared. Skepticism 
stops the natural process of this unconscious 
revision/by denying the truth that lies back 
of knowledge, creeds and opinions; ortho- 
doxy effects the same result by limiting that 
truth to the measure of present statemen's. 
God is continually growing upon the 
thoughts of humanity through larger and 
larger symbols. Old statements of faith lose 
their hold because they no longer respond to 


_aconception of the Almighty Father which 


joice with every order to advance. 


has outgrown them and is searching for some 
truer expression. The tabernacle gives way 
to the temple and that, in turn, to a building 
not made with hands. There is no rest or 
pause; there never has been, there never 
will be. Those who build on the outward 
form will sooner or later be dislodged and go 
about, as so many do to-day, blindly bewail- 
ing the decay of old habitations grown dear 
through use; those who live in the spirit and 
are borne onward with serene faith will re- 
For the 
first the light of hope is always fading, for 
the last the light of truth is always breaking 
in more and more. 





FROM OUR BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENT. 


EsTEEMED Eprrors—The Representative 
‘Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting was 
convened at Lombard Street Meeting-house 
on the 18th of last month, mainly for the 
purpose of considering the proposition of Il- 


linois Yearly Meeting for co-operative effort 
in humanitarian work. The reading of the 
correspondence held with the Representative 
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Gunpowder on the 12th inst. 
as large as usual. The extreme heat and 
drought of many weeks preceding had, no 
doubt, a depressing effect on some, and in 
different ways interfered with the attendance 
of those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and who had from twenty to fifty miles to 
travel in their carriages, although at the 
time of the meeting the heated term was 
broken and refreshing rains had come. 
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Committees of other Yearly Meetings was 
followed by a general expression of sympathy 


with Illinois Friends in the concern they 


have brought to the attention of all our 
Yearly Meetings, and resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to meet them and oth- 
ers at Salem, Ohio, to consider any matters 
that might be brought before them. A notice 
of this meeting I am 
interesting account of 
given in last week’s Friends’ Intelligencer by 
your correspondent J. W. P. 


leased to find in the 
hio Yearly Meeting 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held at 
t was hardly 


The meeting on First-day morning held 


about two hours, and was addressed by Dar- 
lington Hoopes, William M. Way, Mordecai 
Price and Rebecca Price, whose ministerial 
labors were well received. 


In the afternoon a public meeting was held 


in the meeting-house, under the auspices of 
the Yearly Meetings’ Committee on 
ance, to consider what was best to be done in 
the way of united action toward the legal 
suppression of the sale of intoxicating drings. 
It was addressed by William Daniel, Presi- 
dent of the Maryland State Temperance Alli- 
ance, whose wise leadership and persistent 


emper- 


labors have had much to do with securin 


prohibitory laws, through the means of loca 
option, in several counties and districts of the 
State. Wm. M. Way followed him, showing 


very forcibly the reponsibility resting upon 
the citizens as individuals who have the 
power to suppress the legalized sale of intox- 
icants as a beverage, but who fail to use that 
power. He also exposed the fallacy of the 
plea of personal ae as advocated by 
some to justify their selfish course, showing 
that where the pursuit of personal interests 
interfered with the general welfare it should 
be abandoned, and gave numerous instances 
where laws have been passed abridging the 
liberty of individuals, even with reference to 
things in themselves harmless, but which, 
owing to surrounding circumstances, the safe- 
ty and comfort of the community could not 
allow. Jeremiah Starr, of Baltimore county, 
in an impressive manner, related the fact 
that in the little town of Hereford, where he 
resides, liquors were formerly sold, and that 
it was the resort of dissipated men, both 
black and white, who, by their demoralizing 
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influence, made it an undesirable place to 
live. A few years ago they secured legal 
prohibition, and the aspect of things is en- 
tirely changed, it being now a pleasant place 
to reside and one where he is willing to raise 
his children. 

This being the last Quarterly Meeting pre- 
vious to the Yearly Meeting, all the queries 
were answered, which showed no marked 
change in the condition of our Society as 
compared with former years. By a revision 
of the discipline at our last Yearly Meeting 
some of the queries have been materially 
changed, especially the tenth and eleventh. 
The tenth was formerly as follows: “ What 
Ministers and Elders deceased, and when?” 
This query was peculiar to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and has long been objected to by 
many as creating a distinction which was not 
desirable; while, on the other hand, the long 
list of worthies whose names are recorded in 
our book of general extracts is interesting 
and encouraging to survivors; so that some 
Friends regret the change. The query now 
reads: “Is due care taken to keep a regular 
record of births, deaths and membership?” 
This, it is thought, will go far toward secur- 
ing a more careful and uniform record of 
membership, especially as the Yearly Meet- 
ing has directed that each Monthly Meeting 
shall be furnished with a record book, pro- 
vided with appropriate headings. 

The eleventh query was, formerly: “ What 
new meetings have been settled?” It now 
reads: “ What new meetings have been 
settled in the past year, and what dis- 
continued? What changes have been made 
in the times or places of holding any 
of them? What additions have been 
made to membership during the year by 
births, certificates or convincement, and 
what loss in membership and from what 
causes?” It was interesting to note the 
changes in membership as reported by the 
several Monthly Meetings, although in some 
cases it was very slight; upon the whole 
there was found to be a small loss. The dis- 
cipline now provides for the discontinuing of 
Preparative Meetings, where the Preparative 
and Monthly Meetings are composed of the 
same members, and they so desire it. In one 
or two cases this has been done, otherwise no 
changes had been made in regard to the 
holding of meetings. 

To the fourth query has been added: “Are 
Friends careful to discourage the cultivation 
and use of tobacco?” 

Formerly our Representative Committee 
was appointed each year out of the body of 
the Yearly Meeting, the names being brought 
in by a nominating committee. Soden the 
revised discipline each Monthly Meeting 
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sends forward “the name of a suitable mem- 
ber of each sex, who, with fifteen members of 
each sex to be appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting, shall constitute this committee for 
the ensuing year, or until their successors are: 
appointed.” 

A memorial of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing concerning Elizabeth M. Sutton was 
read, approved and directed to be forwarded 
to the Representative Committee. 

The variation of the proceedings of the 
Quarterly Meeting from that of former 
years, as above indicated, added somewhat to 
the interest of the occasion, and, altogether, 
it was thought to bea good and profitable 
meeting. 

Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Lombard street, has opened with a larger 
number of pupils than usual. The First-day 
school at the same place, which meets at 
half-past nine in the morning, has also made 
an auspicious beginning for another year. 
The King Street Mission School, an out- 
growth of the First-day school, and held in 
the same building on First-day afternoons, 
has opened with an attendance at least as 
full as could be expected so early in the sea- 
son, having about seventy-five little boys and 
girls, gathered in from the lanes and alleys 
of the central and southern parts of the city, 
and who are brought under refining and ele- 
vating influences by those who fee] called 
upon to do what they can for the uplifting 
of humanity. 

Later in the season the mission sewing 
school, for little girls, will be resumed ; also 
the Friends’ Sewing Society, which has been 
well sustained during the winter months for 
many years, and supplies a great many gar- 
ments to the needy, without distinction of 
race or sect. E. B. 

Ninth month, 1881. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


‘‘The fathers, where are they ; and the pro- 
phets, do they live forever?” 

This query, of one of former time, im- 
pressed me after being seated in Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Woodstown, N. J., on 
the 8th of Ninth month. The day being ex- 
tremely warm, the attendance was not as. 


ly full. 

Y After a brief period of silence a Friend (a 
member of the Quarter) arose and spoke of 
the thoughts that filled his mind as he viewed 
the countenances of those assembled in the 
gathering of the meeting, and he was re- 
minded. of the historic account given by 
Moses when he said “ man was created in the 
image of God.” This he said was a spirituah 
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large as usual, although the house was near- 
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allusion ; he was perfect, as God was perfect ; 
but as he departed from His law, written on 
the heart, he transgressed. 

A fervent appeal, addressed to the Throne 
of Divine Mercy, followed, desiring that both 


oe and hearers might know the over- 
8 


adowing of Heavenly love, and be united 
in the one spirit, and blessed together. 
or three other Friends spoke, all in the same 
feeling of “Love in Christ, by whatever 
name it might be called,” when the public 
meeting closed. 

There was, as there often is, considerable 
bustle and conversation when the meetin 
separated; many attending the ane 
gatherings in country places who are not 
members, but professors with Friends, who 
have strong social ties, and only meeting 
once in three months the social element seems 
to gpa ven 

he opening minute was read before the 
meeting was settled, the representatives near- 
ly all aiee present, and the usual business 
of the summer quarter proceeded in by read- 
ing and answering the queries usually replied 
to. The first showed a deficiency in the at- 
tendance of meetings, causing much feeling 
and expression from the absence of so man 
“delinquent members,” as they were termed. 
It was proposed that such should be called 
on, not as offenders, but in a feeling of love 
and interest. One answer to the second que- 
ry stated that love and unity subsisted amon 
many Friends, leaving an impression that al 
were not in harmony. The eighth answers 
were fuller. 

A minute was read for Nathaniel Richard- 
son, a Minister from Byberry Monthly Meet- 
ing, who was in attendance, and his company 
was united with. 

The question of temperance, sent to the 
Quarters by the Yearly Meeting’s committee 
on that subject, claimed the attention of the 
meeting by reading the minutes of the for- 
mer Quarter. The address of the committee 
was read, being introduced from men’s meet- 
ing, who informed they had appointed a com- 
mittee. Women’s meeting entered into a full 
consideration of the subject ; a united feeling 
prevailed, with much expression, and a num- 
ber of Friends were appointed to labor as 
way opened. Some local business was attend- 
ed to, when the meeting closed with a feeling 
under love and fellowship. The impression 
of the morning gave place to the assurance 
“that instead of the fathers and mothers 
there were the sons and daughters.” M.A.S. 


Two 





The Western Quarterly Meeting, previous 
to the ps tt of a general committee 
ject of temperance at last Yearly 

Meeting, had appointed its local committee on 


on the su 
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that subject, to act as way opens. This com- 
mittee of the Quarter, on consultation in en- 
tering upon the service, felt it a right start to 
ascertain to what extent deficiencies exist 
amongst our membership in practically carry- 
ing out the fourth query; and by its report 
the committee suggested to the Quarterl 
Meeting the propriety of requesting eac 
Monthly Meeting to set apart a committee to 
ascertain definitely our true condition as to 
the strict observance of that query, which is 
not always answered with satisfactory clear- 
ness based on knowledge. 

This was united with and recommended 
by the Quarter, and has been partially com- 
plied with by the subordinate Meetings. The 
service is now being entered upon, and doubt- 
less will be carried out more or less benefi- 


cially and effectively according to the plans 
pursued. 


It is desirable to treat all inoffensively and 


alike in obtaining the actual data requisite 
to a true and definite answer to the fourth 
query ; and in view of holding conferences, 
as now proposed, our true standing and how 
far short of living out what Friends by their 
discipline and as a religious body profess, 
may furnish profitable topics for them to 
consider. 


To carry forward the intended service it is 


obvious that the fourth query implies candid 
answers to the following interrogatories, and 
the committee of one of the Monthly Meet- 
ings of the Western Quarter has adopted 
them in its plan of procedure, supplying each 
one with a copy thereof and also with a list 
of the names of all its adult members. 


Questions to which candid answers are ex- 


pected : 


1. Is cider manufactured by thee and sold 


for drink purposes ? 


2. Dost thou indulge in drinking it after 


it is fermented? or is any kind of intoxicat- 
ing liquor made use of for culinary purposes 
by thee or family? 


3. Is domestic wine, beer or any descrip- 


tion of fermented liquor used by thee, or any 
kind of distilled liquor? 


4, Is any medicinal preparation made use 


of by thee or family (unless prescribed by a 
physician) which is known to be largely 


combined with alcohol, thus cultivating the 
appetite of the drunkard? 

At a period when the Society, as an organ- 
ized body, appears to be undergoing an awak- 
ening to duty towards helping forward the gen- 
eral cause of temperance on a more firm ba- 
sis, besides the needed effort first to ascertain 
how nearly Friends live up to their profes- 
sion as a temperance people, some attention 
is being bestowed to have “ Richardson’s 
Temperance Lesson Book” introduced into 
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Friends’ schools, secular and First-day ; and 
the committee have also induced the school 
directors to place a copy of the above-men- 
tioned work in each of the ten public schools 
of Londongrove township, for the use of the 
successive teachers and the instruction of 
their pupils. 

The committee hope to do more from time 
to time to promote the introduction and use 
of this excellent work in schools generally, 
not neglecting to make proper use of such 
opportunities as “Institutes for Teachers,” 
ory held in various places, may af- 
ord. 

Now, that this age is blessed with the light 
of advancing science, pointing out Deity’s 
laws bearing on man’s well-being, temporal 
and eternal, every effort to train the genera- 
tion soon to succeed us to self-government 
and total abstinence from the use of things 
poisonous, in conformity to the Creator’s un- 
changeable decrees, will assist to bring for- 
ward a people and a nation prepared to ad- 
vance in true civilization and Christianity. 

J. H. J. 

Ninth month, 1881. 


__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 24, 1881. 








Errata.—We must ask our friends who 
preserve the numbers of Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer to change the word ingenious, in the fifth 
line of the second paragraph of the second 
editorial article in No. 31, to ingenuous. 
Such errors are much to be regretted. 





Aw account of the Conference held at Sa- 
lem, Ohio, on the 29th of Eleventh month, 
has been received trom our friend R. M. T., 
of Sandy Spring, Maryland. Odor thanks 
are due to the Friend, but the facts she states 
are already before our readers in No. 31, 
where will be found J. M. P.’s paper on the 
proceedings of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 





Tue Deata or Prestpent GARFIELD.— 
We join very earnestly in the general sor- 
row which clothes the land in view of the 
sudden death of our long-suffering President. 
He passed away, after a brief season of acute 
pain, at 10.35 P.M. on the 19th inst., and 
his successor was immediately summoned to 
accept the burden of the great office which 
now devolves upon him. 

We had participated in the prayerful hope 


of his restoration which was general, though 
the official bulletins, issued by his physicians 
at regular intervals, should have prepared 
all thoughtful persons for a fatal termination 
of the long battle with death. 

Bowing in submission to the grievous 
stroke which has fallen upon this land, we 
feel that the sympathy of all good citizens 
should be extended to his successor, who 
enters upon his work under circumstances of 
extreme delicacy. May he seek and find 
that gracious Helper who is promised to all 
sincere and seeking souls, and thus be en- 
abled to be a real blessing to his country 
which mourns its fallen chief. 





Recent CaLamity.—Those who have suf- 
fered great loss from the long-continued 
drought of the later summer are entitled to 
the deep sympathy of those who have been 
mainly exempted from such suffering. The 
spirit of mutual helpfulness largely charac- 
terizes our country and our times, and we 
believe that the great distress in the State 
of Michigan, arising from the calamitous 
forest fires, will so stir the hearts of our gen- 
erous citizens who are blessed with affluence, 
that, at the opening of the cold season, none 
of this stricken people will find themselves 
helpless and homeless. Thousands are at 
this time destitute and hundreds have met a 
fiery death ; but there is a reasonable hope 
that the worst is now over as generous, 
though scarcely adequate, rains have fallen 
in this State. 

Would it be possible for the United States 
Congress, out of the great national surplus 
income, to make some provision for this af- 
flicted people? — 


AMERICAN VeERSION.—From the press of 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, we 
have received a neat volume containing the 
Revised New Testament with the readings 
and renderings preferred by the American 
Committee of Revision incorporated into the 
text, by Roswell D. Hitchcock, President of 
the Union Theological Seminary. This will 
be acceptable to those who wish to compare 
various readings with a view of getting the 
broadest views possible in regard to the sa- 
cred text. 
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This edition is issued in response to the 
demand of American readers for a version 
which should incorporate the views of our 
own scholars in the text. These renderings 
are very commonly preferred on this side of 
the waters. 

We would suggest the formation of read- 
ing circles, by which the several versions of 
the New Testament may be deliberately com- 
pared by as many readers in order that the 
subject may be intelligently grasped by our 
people generally. As we have no clergy to 
lead us in our opinions, we should take such 
means as the situation demands for our own 
enlightenment—ever invoking the illumina- 
tion of that Spirit which reveals essential 
truth, to-day, yesterday and forever. 





DIED. 


DUNLAP.—On the 13th of Eighth month, 
1881, at his residence at Macedon Center, 
Wayne co., N. Y., George Dunlap, aged 84 
years; a member and Elder of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

While we would refrain from eulogizing 
our departed friends after the manner of 
some, and would rather let their lives speak 
for them, and their works praise them; 
yet for the sake of his many scattered an 
distant friends we will say his probation 
was one that ended in peace. In early life he 
resolved to act from the principles of Truth as 
known within himself, and by faithfulness to 
manifested duty, by the help of his Heavenly 
Father, he experienced a growth in moral 
rectitude and spiritual strength. He believed 
in the doctrines he professed, thus being a 
consistent Friend. e was liberal in sharin 
his means with others, and, being satisfie 
that he had found evidence within himself for 
the foundation of his faith, he was liberal to 
those who differed with him in matters of re- 
ligion; kind and tender in his domestic rela- 
tions, courteous to all, not forgetting to enter- 
tain strangers as well as the brethren. He 
realized that the cares and necessities of this 
present life must be attended: to, and that the 
talents entrusted to him for improvement, 
whereby he might properly fill the allotment 
given him, should be ready with due increase 
at the Master’s call. Thus, being prepared, 
all fear was taken away, and one tana the 
prevailing feeling of his soul. His last sick- 
ness was long, but while patiently enduring 
he seemed only to be waiting for the change. 

Farmington, Ninth mo., 1881. . vith 


GREGG.—On Ninth month 6th, 1881, at 
Beloit, Mahoning county, Ohio, Hannah B., 
widow of Lot Gregg, in the 73d year of her 
age. 


HOBSON.—On the9th of Ninth mo., 1881, 
in Lancaster co., Pa., Elizabeth Hobson, for- 
merly of New Garden, Pa., in the 83d year of 
her age; a member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. 


RICE.— On Ninth month 10th, 1881, in 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., after a painful 
illness of several weeks, Hiram Rice, aged 74 
years; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, and father of ex-Mayor Rice, of 
Trenton, N. J. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Ninth month 8th, 
1881, at the residence of his son, Charles 
Reeder Scarborough, in Wrightstown, Bucks 
county, Pa., John Searborough, in his 84th 

ear; a member of Wrightstown Monthly 
eeting. 

WiLSON.—On the 2d of Ninth mo., 1881, 
near Denton, Caroline co., Md., after a short 
illness, Henry Wilson in the 66th year of his 
age. He was a regular attender of our little 
meeting and will be greatly missed. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Sleep among Animals.—It is generally be- 
lieved that all animals sleep ; and without 
calling in question the apparent correctness 
of-this belief, it may interest us a little to 
state some facts on this subject. By sleep we 
mean that periodical and apparent repose 
manifested by animals after such activity as 
their life-conditions impose. Confining our 
attention for the present to the human animal, 
we observe that some persons can fall asleep 
almost immediately, and without preparation, 
as in cases of extreme fatigue, or from the 


d | habitual exercise of great mental discipline, 


thus acquiring the power to banish at will 
every mental picture. In most cases the 
brain needs a preparation before it can sleep. 
Prolonged or unusual mental activity calls 
additional blood into the brain and acceler- 
ates structural changes in the organ, and 
sleep will not come until the crimson tide 
shall ebb, and that activity cease. Sleep is 
often induced in the insane by means of 
soothing and monotonous music. 

A sick and wakeful person will sleep often 
while listening to reading. The voice of the 
mother ornurse will often quiet the wild and 
wandering brain of the restless child. 

This physiological law of brain preparation 
before any essential, or high and conscious 
mental action can take place, is too often not 
appreciated. It is not possible for man to 
perform what he calls Divine worship until 
his brain is prepared for the sacred service. 
Some find the mother’s soothing song by sit- 
ting in silence among their fellows; others 
need the vocal hymn or musieal church 
anthem swelling and filling the temple before 
their tongues can utter thanksgiving and 
praise. 

The physiological reason for sleep is sup- 
posed to be restoration of function during the 
period of repose. 

This restoration, however, can apply to only 
a limited portion of the nervous system and 
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organs. The great cerebral hemispheres and 
parts of the brain from which go the nerves 
of special sense and sensation need periodical 
sleep, but we are without experimental evi- 
dence to show that restoration of structure 
is the only changeable factor during sleep. 
For all we know there may be a readjust- 
ment and more delicate reuniting of the human 
soul with its wonderful organ during the 
withdrawal of our animal life in sleep. But 
there are other portions of the nervous system 
which never sleep. While in deepest slumber, 
the lungs continue their rhythmic action ; the 
liver, heart, kidneys, skin with its innumer- 
able glands; the stomach, intestines, pan- 
creas and spleen continue awake and 
without diminished activity. And the 
functions of all these organs depend upon the 
nervous system. From the medulla oblongata 
(a piece of brain not much larger than one’s 
thumb) and from the sympathetic nerves, 
these organs get their supply of force and 
they never sleep. From the first breath of 
life, till the ah they work on without rest or 
fatigue, yet restoration of structure keeps 
pace with destruction of tissue. 

We see then that only a portion of our- 
selves ever sleeps, and that by far the smaller 


There are whole classes of animals which, 
probably, never sleep. Who ever saw an 
infusorium sleeping? These little creatures, 
and millions of still lower types of animal 
life, are always active, whether seen by day 
or at night, and many live through long 
periods of intensest activity, life seeming, to 
them, only one wild revel of eating and de- 
light. Man need not envy the sleepless 
felicity of these beautiful things. The soft 
finger of sleep touches his lids, and his entire 
unconsciousness of self is the sweetest blessing 
of his life. H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Of course one’s first inclination at Cam- 
bridge is to stroll through the ample grounds 
of Harvard University and take note of the 
time-honored edifices which have so long 
served the purposes of their erection and their 
dedication. But it may first be best to ac- 
quaint ourselves with some of the facts in re- 
gard to this city and its cherished institution 
of learning. 

Cambrid, e is now a handsome city of about 
50,000 inhabitants, separated from Boston by 
the Charles River, and connected with that 
city by bridge. It is almost as ancient as 
Boston, and as early as 1636, the authorities 
of Massachusetts voted £400 for the estab- 
lishment of a school in the sister town be- 
yond the Charles, then called Newtown. 
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Two years later John Harvard died, leaving 
to the just founded school his library and 
about £800 in money. 

Then the General Court, as the colonial 
legislature was called, advanced the school 
into the rank of a college, and named it Har- 
vard, at the same time changing the name of 
Newtown to Cambridge, in memory of the 
venerable university town of old England. 
In 1642 the first class graduated from Har- 
vard. From time to time, as years passed 
by, endowments flowed in to the young col- 
lege, which early became the pride of New 
England. Many of the political leaders at 
the time of the establishment of our national 
life on an independent basis were educated 
here. Among these, the names of Samuel Ad- 
ams, James Otis, Artemus Ward, John Han- 
cock and Joseph Warren are conspicuous. A 
long line of eminent names shine out from 
the lists of the alumni of Harvard. Litera- 
ture, science, statesmanship, the ministry, 
have all drawn recruits from this fountain of 
learning; and these recruits have ranked 
among the very greatest in their several pro- 
fessions. The two presidents Adams, Charles 
Sumner, Wendell Prillips and Edward Ev- 
erett; our historians, Prescott, Bancroft and 
Motley ; Lowell,- Holmes, Dana, Emerson 
and Thoreau, all poets of eminence; and a 
great host of those famed as ministers, have 
owned Harvard as their alma mater. 

Students entering Harvard average the 


age of 18} years, and of the whole number of »p. 


these Massachusetts claims two-thirds. About 
1,200 young men will soon take their places 
here and proceed to climb the “steep and 
craggy pathway of the gods.” 

And now for a walk through the Univer- 
sity grounds. We may enter from the west. 
side of the point indicated by the “Old Mile 
Stone.” This old stone, which dates back far 
beyond the revolutionary times, and before 
the West Boston bridge was built, informs us 
that it is eight miles to Boston. In reality, 
we are now but three and one half miles from 
Boston, but then the road passed through 
Brighton, Brookline and Roxbury. 

A little “God’s acre” of mouldering, crum- 
bling tombstones is behind us, and there have 
been laid the remains of many presidents of 
Harvard, and of Professors of fame, as well 
as of the host of other worthies of the by- 
gone time. To our right as we enter the 
grounds stands Dane Hall, the law school, 
a plain two story brick building, erected by 
Nathan Dane in 1832. It is to be noted that 
this is the first law school in this country, es- 
tablished in connection-with a collegiate 
course of instruction. To the right of 


Dane Hall is the mansion once occupied by 
Presidents of Harvard—a_ venerable hip- 
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roofed house, to which we give only a pass- 


' ing glance, though many historical incidents 


=~ 


cluster around it, and though it is next to 
Massachusetts Hall, the most ancient of the 
college buildings. Massachusetts Hall was 
erected by the province in 1718 as a dormi- 
tory for the students. It contained thirty- 
two rooms and sixty-four studies originally ; 
and it served its purpose till its dilapidated 


- condition compelled the removal of all inte- 


rior woodwork, when it was converted into a 
gallery for the reception of the portraits be- 
longing to the college. The venerable build- 
ing is now occupied for recitations and ex- 
aminations, and on the lower floor is the 
Harvard reading room. The portraits which 
once graced its ancient walls are now in the 
new Memorial Hall. 

Harvard Hall is the next edifice which 
claims our attention. It was built in 1765 
by the General Court, because it was, while 
occupied by that body, that the first Harvard 
Hall was burned, with a library of 5,000 
books. The books could hardly be replaced, 
but doubtless the new hall was abundantly 
better than the old. It is used for readings, 
recitations and lectures, and contains much 
valuable philosophical apparatus, ; 

On the right, next beyond Massachusetts 
Hall is Matthews Hall, the gift of Nathan 
Matthews, of Boston, in 1872. It is a costly 
and rather elegant edifice, containing sixt 
suites of rooms for the use of students. Eac 
suite includes one study, two bed-rooms, and 
closets. Two students intending to spend 


four years at Harvard, might hire one of 


these elegant suites of rooms, furnish them 
with due regard to the needs of student-life 
—take their meals at the Memorial Hall— 
and have a life of as much quiet happiness 
as is conceivable for students. Knit together 
by the ties of inviolable friendship, caring for 
each other in sickness, and treading together 
classic pathways of learning, we may imagine 
many a Damon and Pythias among the gen- 
erous-spirited young men who have been 
sheltered by this most elegant of the college 
dormitories. 

Gray’s Hall, built by the corporation, and 
named in commemoration of three liberal 
benefactors of the college, contains fifty-two 
suites of single rooms for students who may 
pate solitary study, and quiet meditation 
y their own firesides. “ Firesides,” indeed, 
they may have, for each suite has an open 
fireplace. 

Boylston Hall, the chemical laboratory, 
was originally the gift of Ward Nicholas 
Boylston, of Boston. It is built of Rockport 


grannies and has all its partition walls of 


rick as a protection against fire. Here is a 
valuable collection of minerals, and every 







facility for the pursuit of the sciences of 
chemistry and mineralogy. 

Gore Hall, the college Library, next claims 
attention. It isa structure of Quincy granite, 
erected in 1841 by a legacy of $70,000, made 
by Christopher Gore, one of the alumni of 
the college. The building is 14th century 
Gothic, and is noble in capacity as well as 
elegant in finish. But a library which now 
numbers 200,000 volumes is greater than its 
hall. It enjoys an annual income of $15,000, 
which is likely to increase largely. This fine 
library is free for the use of all, and is open 
every day in the week except legal holidays. 
Any resident or even any sojourner at Cam- 
bridge may enjoy this great library, which is 
most liberal in its arrangements, and most 
admirably catalogued. The degree to which 
researches in any department of human lore 
may be here carried is almost limitless, and 
we are assured that many are here quietly 
mastering the stored-up wisdom of the long 
generations who have lived, thought, studied 
and written for man’s enlightenment. 

Weld Hall, of brick, in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, is another very elegant 
dormitory, built in 1872, by William F. 
Weld in memory of his brother, Stephen 
Minot Weld (class of 1842). 

University Hall, which we have now 
reached, is the centre of the college. Here 
is the centre of organization and the fountain 
of authority for Harvard. In the President’s 
office is shown the antique chair, which, from 
the earliest days of this institution, has been 
occupied by the President when conferring 
degrees ; a sideboard which once belonged to 
the apostle John Eliot, and which is cut with 
the initials J. E. 1681, and other relics of 
antiquity, interesting to the curious. 

Sever Hall, named in honor of the lady 
who bequeathed the funds for its erection, is 
directly east from University Hall, is an im- 
posing structure in brick, containing six spa- 
cious recitation rooms, and six retiring rooms 
for professors, besides a large lecture hall ac- 
commodating between 300 and 400 students. 

Thayer Hall, which is next reached, is the 
gift of Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, contains 
accommodations for 116 students. Just be- 

ond this edifice we reach Appleton Chapel. 

t is built of Nova Scotia sandstone, has win- 
dows of richly stained glass, and is said to be 
beautiful in its interior, but we found its 
doors closed. This is the special chapel of 
the University, and like so many other of the 
structures which accommodate this institution, 
it is the gift of a friend of Harvard—Samuel 
Appleton, of Boston, in 1858. 

Stoughton and Hollis Halls, ancient and 
ete in which students have found 
shelter in days gone by, whose names are, 
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now famous over all the civilized world, are 
not to be entered by us to-day, but we may 
nie a moment under Class-day Tree which 

as been dignified since 1815 by having the 
closing exercises of Class Day held around it. 
Lowell thus describes one of these: “ Long 
before five o’clock every inch of vantage 
ground whence even a glimpse at this frenzy 
of muscular sentiment may be hoped for has 
been taken up. The trees are garlanded with 
Wriggling boys, who here apply the skill won 
by long practice in neighboring orchards and 
gardens, while every post becomes the pedes- 
tal of an unsteady group. In the street, a 
huddled drove of carriages bristle with more 
luxurious gazers. The senior class are dis- 
tinguished by the various shapes of eccentric 
ruin displayed in their hats, as if the wildest 
nightmares of the maddest of hatters had 
suddenly taken form and substance. First, 
the seniors whirl hand in hand about the 
tree with the energy of excitement gathered 
er the day ; class after class is taken in, 
till all the college is swaying in the unwieldly 
ring, which at last breaks to pieces of its own 
weight. Then comes the frantic leaping and 
struggling for a bit of the wreath of flowers 
that circles the tree at a fairly difficult height. 
Here trained muscle tells; but sometimes 
mere agility and lightness win the richest 
trophy. This contest is perhaps the most 
striking single analogy between the life of 
college and that of the larger world which is 
to follow it. Each secures his memorial leaf 
or blossom, many to forget ere long its special 
significance ; some, of less changeful temper, 
or less prosperous lives, to treasure it as a 
link that binds them inseparably with youth 
and happy days.” 

The new Gymnasium, erected at a cost of 
$100 000, suggests other direction than this 
for the “muscular sentiment” of Harvard 
youth. The edifice is the finest structure of 
the kind in this country, and is amply sup- 
oe with all the apparatus deemed desira- 

le for the most thorough athletic training. 
We walked attentively round these halls for 
muscular exercises, noting the costly and ele- 
gant finish, and the elaborate devices for call- 
ing into action every latent muscle in the 
brain-weary student’s anatomy, feeling a 
hope that it might be found possible by such 
means as these to provide against an ‘excess 
of intellectuality in our young men. May 
they grow tough and strong by means of this 
curious machinery, which, by the way, looks 
to the uninitiated a little like the means of 
torture in some dire chamber of medieval 
ao ee What would the old Puritan sires 
of Harvard have thought of all this expendi- 
ture to provide muscular training for the 


youth who were to be the recipients of learn- 


ing at this fountain? 

emorial Hall remains to be visited—the 
most elegant of a!l the structures of Harvard. 
This commemorates those of the alumni who 
engaged in the military or naval service of 
their country during the war of the rebellion. 
It was erected at a cost of $500,000 by the 
alumni, and was designed to furnish a fitting 
hall for the meetings of the alumni and for 
their festal entertainments, as well as an 
auditorium for the celebration of the literary 
festivals of the college. The dimensions are : 
310 feet in length and 115 in width, with the 
longer axis running east and west. The ex- 
terior is of brick and buff sandstone, and it 
has a memorial square tower 200 feet high, 
which rises over the centre of the transept. 

The transept is the Memorial Hall proper, 
for here are inscribed the names of the men 
whom the alumni mourn as fallen in battle. 
The loftiness and noble proportions of this 
elegant hall are most impressive, and the 
lights, like glories, fall from the beautiful 
stained glass windows which adorn both ends. 
The banqueting hall is suitably fitted up as a 
dining room for students, and at its tables 700 
persons may sit at once. 

It is also an interesting gallery of historic 
portraits. These are the founders and bene- 
factors of Harvard which look down benig- 
nantly upon the youth of to-day, and the vis- 
itor is glad to a long in the presence of 
such worthies. Busts of the same historic 
heads are arranged at regular intervals be- 
tween the portraits, that both color and form 
may remind us of the personality of those 
who of old loved and cherished liberal cul- 
ture for the rising generation. It is well that 
they should have this Walhalla. 

he other end of the edifice is the classic 
theatre with seating for 1,500 persons, where 
are held the Commencement exercises of 
Harvard, and from the platform of which 
degrees are conferred. 

A lovely shaded walk leads us from this 
place to Divinity Hall, where the aim is to 
give instruction in Christian doctrine and 
promote Biblical learning without any refer- 
ence to sectarian lines. Neither professors or 
students are here required to subscribe to 
~~ creed. 

he Peabody Museum of American Arch- 
eeology and Ethnology is almost opposite, and 
here is already placed a noble collection of 
the remains of what once was man, and of 
what man in a state of civilization, rather 
primitive, has succeeded in producing. 

Here are relics of our own mound-build- 
ers, of Mexican and of Central American re- 
mains, of Peruvian and Brazilian antiquities, 
and of strange Alaskan sculptures—most bar- 
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baric of all. These collections are like those 
so abundantly displayed at the Centennial— 
worthy of all praise and giving ample oppor- 
tunity for ped , but not to be enumerated. 


The Agassiz Museum of Comparative Zoc- 
logy is near at hand and is to be connected with 
the Peabody Museum. Together they will be 
a priceless treasure-house of knowledge for 
the University and for our country. All 
honor to the people who can devise and exe- 
cute such liberal things as these, and all 
honor to the great professor whose genius and 
indefatigable industry made this museum the 
incomparable institution that it is. For pur- 
poses of study, and for the general instruction 
of the people, I have never seen its equal. It 
is not possible, of course, to describe this mu- 
seum briefly, but I must take space to mention 
that thespecimensillustrative of Paleontology 
are placed upon cards of paper colored to re- 
present the several periods of life upon this 
planet in the geological ages. This is most 
helpful to the student, involves no considera- 
ble expense and but trifling labor, and should 
be imitated by our own Academy of Natural 
Sciences in its museum. The full,and clear la- 
— of specimens, giving needed explana- 
tion that can be read and understood by all, is 
also an excellent feature. I admire also the 
severe simplicity of the building. None of 
the funds appropriated have been lost by 
needless ornamentation, but large plain well- 
lighted rooms give ample space for the pro- 
per exhibition and classification of specimens 
and for such a comparison of allied types as 
presents nature’s order and method in the 
clearest light. A beautiful marble bust of 
the benignant naturalist, whose genius and 
whose faithful energy found full play in the 
creation of this model museum, adorns the 
hall of entrance, and Buffon, his French pre- 
decessor, looks down from another high ieee 
further on, in the heart of the museum. 





such as only such scenes and such institutions 
can boast. 

























From the New York Tribune. 
THE GREAT FOREST FIRES. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 9.—Details continue 
to come in relative to the destruction by for- 
est fires. Huron and Sanilac counties have 
been the principal theatre of the greatest de- 
struction and suffering. An eye-witness 
states that darkness and a copper-colored sky 
preceded the approach of the fire. Later the 
sky changed to a deep red, and Monday af- 
ternoon it became so tok that lanterns were 
necessary for the people to find their way. 
This condition of affairs continued until 
about eight o’clock Wednesday morning, 
when the wind shifted from west to north, 
cooling the air and bringing a slight relief. 

In the woods were many scorched and 
charred bodies, which presented a revoltin 
appearance. The high winds that prevaile 
cut off nearly every avenue of escape, and 
large burning masses would be lifted up 
bodily and borne along for a great distance. 
In many instances these burning masses 
started fires in fresh places. The skill and 
courage of man seemed impotent to combat 
with such flames, and the fleeing people were 
caught in the fire traps and roasted. One 
farmer who was ploughing with his oxen a 
few miles from Sand Beach perceived the 
approaching darkness and started for his 
house. On reaching home he found that 
his wife had gone to a neighbor’s. He then 
took two of his children, his eldest daughter 
taking three others. Before going many 
rods they found themselves cut off by the 
flames. The farmer then turned in another 
direction and escaped with the two children. 
His daughter and the other three children 
were found next day, all in a heap, charred 
beyond ‘recognition. Up to Wednesday 
night, forty-five bodies had been found within - 
a mile. In Paris township many are miss- 
ing, most of them Poles. The whole settle- 
ment—buildings, fences and crops— was 
swept clean. in Delaware township, all the 
country south of Forestville, from the lake 
things will smilingly welcome them. The! seven miles back, there is hardly anything 
windows are being polished by the cleaners, | left—not one house to the square mile. They 
paint is retouched or renewed, a recent shower | were new settlers and had small clearings,. 
refreshes the lately mown sod, and the walks | and the fire swept over the clearings like a 
are being made neat and perfect as the gar-| hurricane. They lose all they had and owe 
dener’s skill can have them. One only longs | for their places. Many of them fled to the 
for seats here and there on this tempting| lake. The shore line has been crowded with 
green, and under these classic shades. In-| human beings, cattle and everything that 
deed, it is wonderful there are none provided. | could get to the water. 

Perhaps if there were, visitors would be| Eye-witnesses say that the utmost confusion 
tempted to linger too long in this sacred | prevailed. Many could not see. One man, 

eme, which many a modern Plato has| who had lost his all, was both blind and 
honored, and around which memories cluster | crazy, and had to be led to the lake. North 


We walk slowly back home over the ample 
college campus, where men are now making 
hay of the generous growth of grass which 
sprang up in these later days of summer. 

hen in a few weeks the students return, all 
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of Sanilac the fire on Monday night was 


terrible, sweeping away almost everything ; 
but it seemed to leave the houses. The peo- 
ple here did not know any fire was near 
them until it was on them, and had to run 
for the lake, and it being but a short distance 
away, all reached it safely. John Kerr and 
family were asleep when their buildin 
caught fire, and a neighbor seeing it ran onl 
woke them and they succeeded in saving the 
house, but lost everything else. Mrs. N. 
Burgess got separated from her husband and 
hid all night in a ditch. A large party of 
men have gone to bury the dead beasts in 
the Forester township. Dr. Hoyt, who re- 
turned for more medicine, reported several 
badly burned persons. Many are so blind 
ae had to be led and many are without 
food. A number of parties have already 
_ with food, clothing, shoes and medicine. 
ore help must come quickly or much suf- 
fering will ensue. 
provisions. 


George Ferguson, of White Rock, who 
has been on the road since Monday, reports 
that he has seen 116 burned bodies. At one 
place he saw four wagons bearing eight cof- 
fins, with one man walking behind all alone. 
It was his family. Another man was follow- 
ing three coffins. Every farmer lost some 
crops and fences, On Wednesday night the 
burning district between Deckersville and 
Sand Beach was visited by a rain storm, 
which put out a considerable portion of the 
fires and cleared the atmosphere. The latest 
reports are that the fires appear to be abat- 
ing. A despatch from Port Austin, at the 
top of the burned peninsula, sums up the 
general destruction as follows : 


They have no flour or 


The loss of lives by the forest fires on 
Monday and Tuesday is estimated at from 


_ 200 to 300. The following villages were 


burned: Bad Axe, Verona, Forest Bay, 
Richmondville, Charleston, Anderson, Deck- 
ersville, Harrisonville and Sandusky. The 
following were partly burned: Port Hope, 
Minden and Ubly. The great loss in villages 
is nothing to that in the country, where the 
losses are too numerous to be named. Re- 
ports from Saginaw, Tuscola and Lapeer 
counties, one tier back from the lake, while 
showing much destruction of property, do 
not approach the losses in the shore counties. 
The loss by fire was much less sweeping and 

neral, and the loss of life was small. But 
in each of these more favored counties hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed. The latest reports from 
all these counties encourage the belief that 
rain has visited many sections and that the 
deluge of flame is largely subsiding. The 


/ 
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work of immediate relief must now be sys- 
tematically entered upon. Lumber to build 
houses, provisions of all kinds, clothing, and 
seed for future crops must be furnished in 
large quantities, to prevent still greater desti- 
tution. The benevolent everywhere can 
safely send money to E. C. Carleton, Mayor 
of Port Huron, or to Senator O. D. Conger, 
in the same place, with the assurance that 
the means will be judiciously used. Prompt 
action is urgently Receniel. 

A point has now been reached where it 
may be reasonably hoped that no fresh disas- 
ters to the afflicted people of the burned dis- 
trict will be heard of. Rains have fallen in 
probably sufficient quantity to quench the 
fires, but not enough to soak the ground and 
revive the drooping vegetation. The lowest 
estimates indicate that 215 families have 
been burned out in the towns of Marlette, 
Flynn, Argyle, Evergreen, Moore, Lamotte 
and Elmer, in Sanilac county, and thirty-two 
persons are known to be dead. Men who 
traveled through the burned district yester- 
day report that the fires are mostly out, and 
the inhabitants sitting about the ashes of 
their burned houses, many burned and other- 
wise injured. They are disconsolate and al- 
most bereft of their senses. Provisions, clo- 
thing, bedding and other necessaries are 
being constantly forwarded, and men are 
traveling through the burned sections distrib- 
uting supplies and taking the names of those 
who are in need. Many persons are still 
missing in the burned district, and the exact 
loss cannot be known for some days. Sixty- 
five burials are already reported in six 
towns, and it is said that twenty-seven dead 
have been found in the country between Bad 
Axe and Port Hope. Trains are now run- 
ning regularly to Sand Beach and Marlette. 

he older settled towns have suffered no 
losses to speak of, but the loss falls on the 

rer class of people who are just startin 
in the lower townships. A good deal of suf- 
fering is also reported from the back part of 
Tuscola county, adjoining Sanilac, where, as 
near as can be ascertained, some scores of 
families have been completely burned out, 
and it is feared that there has been some loss 
of life, but to what extent is not known. 
The worst of the destruction is probably at 
an end. The work of relief must now be 
energetically and systematically pursued. In 
many instances these poor people must be 
carried through the winter and supplied with 
every necessary of life. 





Txosr who give not till they die show 
that they would not then if they could keep 
it any longer. 


— 
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AUNT NANCY’S MIND ON THE SUBJECT. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
And this is the new New Testament, 
And ’tis come in the sweet of the year, 
When the fields are shining in cloth of gold, 
Aud the birds are singing so clear; 
And over and into the grand old text, 
Reverent and thoughtful men, 
Through many a summer and winter past 
Have been peering with book and pen. 


’ They — straightened the moods and tenses 
f out, 
And dropped each obsolete phrase, 
And softened the strong, old-fashioned words 
To our daintier modern ways ; 
Collated the ancient manuscripts, 
Particle, verb and line, 
And faithfully done their very best 
To improve the Book Divine. 





tions, will be for the most part what they are 
now. He will make few acquaintances—no 
new friends. It is the solemn thought con- 
nected with middle age that life’s last busi- 
ness is begun in earnest; and it is then, mid- 
way between the cradle and the grave, that 
a man begins to looks back and marvel with 
a kind of remorseful feeling that he let the 
days of youth go by so half enjoyed. It is 
the pensive autumn feeling—it is the sensa- 
tion of half sadness that we experience when 
the longest day of the year is past, and every 
day that follows is shorter, and the lights 
fainter, and the feebler shadows tell that 
nature is hastening with gigantic footsteps to 
her Winter grave. So does man look back 
upon his youth. When the first gray hairs 
become visible—when the unwelcome truth 
fastens itself upon the mind, that a man is no 
longer going up the hill, but down, and thatthe 
sun is always westering, he always looks back 
on things behind. Now, thisis.a natural feel- 
ing, but is it the high Christian tone of feel- 
ing? We may assuredly answer, No. We 
who have an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, what 
have we to do with things past? hen we 
were children we thought as children. But 
now there lies before us manhood, with 
earnest work ; and then old age, and then the 
grave, and then home. 

And so manhood in the Christian life is a 
better thing than boyhood, because it is a 
riper thing; and old age ought to be a 
brighter and a calmer and a more serene 
thing than manhood. There is a second 
youth for man, better and holier than his 
first, if he will look on and not back. There 
is a peculiar sympathy of heart and a touch- 
ing singleness of purpose in Christian old age, 
which has ripened gradually and not fitfully. 
It is then that to the wisdom of the serpent 
is added the harmlessness of the dove; it is 
then that to the firmness of manhood is joined 
almost the gentleness of womanhood; it is 
then that the somewhat austere and sour 
character of growing strength, moral and 
intellectual, mellows into the rich ripeness of 
an old age made sweet and tolerant by ex- 
perience; it is then that man returns to first 
principles. There comes a love more pure 
and deep than the boy could ever feel; there 
comes. conviction, with a strength beyond 
that which the boy could ever know, that the 
early lesson of life is infinite, Christ is all.— 
F. W. Robertson. 

PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 

THE Christian Union calls attention to the 
progress of Japan: 

e progress of Japan during the last de- 
cade is one of the most interesting features of 






































» I haven’t a doubt they have done it well, 

\ But it is not clear to me, 

That we needed the trouble it was to them 
On the other side of the sea. 

I cannot help it, a thought that comes— 
You know I am old and plain— 

But it seems like touching the ark of God, 
And the touch to my heart is pain. 


For ten years past, and for five times ten 
At the back of that, my dear, 

I’ve made, and mended and toiled and saved, 
With my Bible ever near; 

Sometimes it was only a verse at morn 
That lifted me up from care, 

Like the springing wings of a sweet-voiced 


lark, 
Cleaving the golden air. 





_« And sometimes on Sunday afternoons, 
*-* Twas a chapter rich and long 
That came to my heart in its weary hour 
With the lilt of a triumph song. 
I studied the precious words, my dear, 
When a child at my mother’s knee, 
And I tell you, the Bible I’ve always read 
Is a good enough Book for me. 


I may be stubborn, and out of date, 
But my hair is white as snow, 

And I love the things I used to love 
In the beautiful long ago. 

I cannot be changing at my time— 
’T would be losing a part of myself; 

You may lay the new New Testament 
Away on the upper shelf. 


i 


I cling to the one my good man read 
In our fireside prayers at night, 
To the one my little children lisped 
Ere they faded out of my sight. 
I shall gather my dear ones close again 
Where the many mansions be, 
And ’tiil then the Bible I’ve always had 
Is a good enough Book for me. 





THE BEST YEARS. 


To a man of middle life existence is no 
longer a dream, but a reality. He has not 
much more new to look forward to,: for the 
character of his life is generally fixed by ‘that 
time. His professions, his home, his occupa- 


‘ 
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contemporaneous development. The experi- 
ment of abolishing a feudal system around 
which all govermental institutions had grown, 
reorganizing a military system, establishing 
universal union, and introducing modern 
internal improvements, such as railroads, tele- 
graphs, etc., was certainly the most compre- 
hensive work ever undertaken by a nation. 
The condition of Japan to-day is not wholly 
satisfactory, but the advance is marvelous, 
and, considering the difficulties involved, sub- 
stantial and promising. Education is com- 
pulsory over the whole kingdom, and the 
school-house is a familiar feature in the vil- 
lages. Universities and scientific institutions 
have been established in many of the large 
cities. One hundred and fifty miles of rail- 
roads have been laid, and more lines are in 
contemplation. Telegraphic lines and cables 
make easy communication with all important 
points. The military system has been reor- 
ganized, and, although the army numbers 
“7 35,000 men, it is said to be well equipped 
and disciplined. The navy is in an equally 
sound condition. The friendly feeling of the 
Japanese toward this country is more marked 
than toward any other, and we shall show 
our wisdom by maintaining it intact. The 
Japanese school system is almost entirely in 
the hands of American teachers, and the 
larger number of Japanese who are sent 
abroad to be educated come to this country. 
About 300 American missionaries are carry- 
ing forward the work of religious instruction 
throughout the country, while the trade be- 
tween the two countries is steadily increasing 
in volume. 








ERUPTION OF MAUNA LOA. 


The great eruption of lava from Mauna 
Loa, in Hawaii, had continued, at latest ad- 
vices from the island, for nearly eight and a 
half months. The mighty mountain had 
poured forth its upper vents near Mokau- 
weoweo, the summit crater, a river of lava, 
about fifty miles long, and varying from half 
a mile to four miles in width, which was ap- 
proaching Hilo, threatening to destroy the 
town, to fill up the harbor, and probably, as 
on a former occasion of eruption, invade the 
Pacific ocean and add many thousand acres 
to the area of the Archipelago. This body of 
lava consisted of two main streams, one flow- 
ing toward Mauna Kea, the other toward 
Kilauea. Between these streams others of 
very liquid pathoehoe have divided and sub- 
divided on the sides of the mountain, on the 
plains. below, and in the great forest between 
the mountain and the sea. 

In one of his latest letters from Hilo, Dr. 
Coan says: “Some parts of the fiery line are 
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still operating in the woods about five miles 
distant, but the southeastern wing has come 
through in force, and from this wing the 
stream which now threatens us has advanced 
four miles from the main body. Should its 
speed increase it will soon enter our town 
in the channel which cuts the beach about in 
the centre and enter the harbor. But, as the 
body of the fiery fusion is too large to be con- 
fined to the water channel, it will probably 
spread on both sides, and thus consume many 
buildings. It is amusing to see the children, 
and even older people, gathered at the lower 
end of the flow and along its margin, all eager 
to collect specimens from the viscid streams, 
moulding with poles the plastic mass, as the 
potter the clay, into various forms of cups, 
vases, birds, fishes, etc. These are readily 
sold at various prices to strangers.” — Public 
Ledger. 





ITEMS. 


On the morning of the 16th inst. snow fell 
at Creston, Iowa, and in the southern portion 
of Minnesota. 


Two thousand Mormons have left Liver- 
pool this summer for America, and appear- 
ances indicate that more will come. They go 
to Great Salt Lake where they settle among 
the brethren. 


ForREsT fires near Carthage, New York, 
have destroyed timber, crops and stock and 
about twenty dwellings. Three men who 
went into the burning woods have not been 
heard of since. 


THE Princess Eugenia, the sister of the 
King of Sweden, has organized a mission to 
Lapland. She has established sewing classes 
and contrived a bazaar, with articles in it 
from her own hands, painting and needlework 
for this purpose. In an address she has issued 
to ladies, the Princess recalls the active labors 
of ladies in earlier ages. 


THE recent forest fires in Algiers caused 
alarming destruction to the cork trees. It is 
believed that the losses will foot up a total of 
200,000 hectares, and that it was a precon- 
certed plan on the part of the natives to start 
the conflagration. For future protection, it 
has been decided by the Algerian Government 
that all natives, after receiving proper indem- 
nities, shall be removed from the borders of 
the cork-tree forests. 


DEVASTATION IN MICHIGAN.—Additional 
reports from the burned region in Michigan 
show that whole families have been left en- 
tirely destitute of clothing; that between 
Port Austin and Cass City people have no- 
thing to subsist on except potatoes dug from 
the ground and corn roasted by the fires. 
‘ Within thirty miles of Cass City 125 fami- 
lies were sleeping in the fields, with no cover 
whatever, some being so stripped that they 
were ashamed to show themesives, and have 
sent one or two persons to obtain supplies for 
three or four naked families who were hud- 
dled together.”’ ; 
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